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ABSTRACT 

In the first chapter, the main approaches to 
educational planning as practiced in the member countries of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development are described: 

(1) social demand, which subsumes current and supplementary demand; 

(2) investment in education; and (3) manpower needs. This chapter 
also reviews the contemporary use of mathematical models in 
educational planning based on the above approaches. The second and 
final chapter discusses problems of planning and forecasting 
methodology and attempts to reconcile the three approaches by 
combining the sociopolitical criteria coming under the heading of 
social demand, the economic and financial rationale required in 
cost-benefit analysis as applied to education, and the technological 
requirements of industrial society. Related documents are: ED 057 
470, EA 004 323, and EA 004 420-424. (Author/JH) 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING METHODS 
Nummary 



The aim in Chapter I of* this report is to describe the 
hree^main approaches to educational planning - as practised in 

? . . 5r CD countries. The usefulness of educational model - 
building is also discussed. 

? onnec i'i° n with the s ocial demand for educatio n a 
distinction has been made between: — _ 

(a) *• contingent social demand, based on projections 

of trends concerning the supply of places made 
available by the system (an example is the Robbins 
Report dealing with higher education in the United 
Kingdom) ; 

(k) a more '’useful -- social demand, based on the reduction 
of certain (usually social) inequalities of 
educational opportunity, such as: inequalities of 

access or participation (e.g. access to gymnasia 
in the Netherlands), inequalities in the development 
of school careers (e.g. the lower cycle of French 
secondary education) and inequalities in school 
achievement (secondary education in the United 
States): 

(c) a virtually ’’absolute” social demand, based on full 
utilization of the mental abilities of a particular 
a g© group, and on adjustment of the educational 
system to the capacities of the most underprivileged 
groups rather than the reverse. 

A paradox brought out in discussing the investment in 
education approach is that, while but a fraction of income 
is tiue to education, non-monetary benefits are yielded which 
are not taken into account. The wage structure used (one 
based on spatial considerations rather than on forecasts 
extending over 40 or 50 years of working life) has moreover 
out a remote connection with the conditions which will be 
found on the labour market. Two additional requirements 
must finally be fulfilled: prevailing wages should reflect 

the productivity of qualified manpower, while levels and 
types of skill should be fully substitutable. The value 
of rates of return calculations will depend on whether these 
assumptions put forward by neo-classical economic theory 
are accepted or not. 

On the contrary qualif fim- manpower forecasts rely heavily 
on fixed lab our—produc t i vi ty coefficients, once "Ehe technological 
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level has been ascertained; in other words, while no capacity 
for substitution is assumed to exist as between the occupational 
categories (or educational levels) concerned, 3 uch a capacity 
is infinite inside them# Another question raised by this 
method is the link between the notion of needs as based on 
•• technological'- or "social” criteria and demand as expressed 
on the labour market. 

As regards mathematical models , it was noted that their 
use by educational planners enabled any one of the above-mentioned 
approaches to be expressed in mathematical form. When 
computerized, the additional flexibility and speed they offer 
makes them an important factor in the decision-making process, 
particularly when alternative choices are posed in terms of 
cost and financing. 

Chapter II attempts to reconcile the three above-described 
approaches by combining the socio-political criteria coming 
under the heading of social demand, the economic and financial 
rationale required in cost-benefit analysis as applied to 
education, and the technological requirements of industrial 
society. 

^ In the light of (a) recent experience acquired by the 
03CD countries in developing their educational systems, (b) 
the variables which are controlled by the governments or 
planning authorities and those which are not, and, finally, 

(c) the political means which the latter are ready to use in 
order to implement their educational policy, such a synthesis 
presumably should be carried out as follows: 

- Largely "autonomous" growth of the educational systems 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. The only important 
changes that can be expected as regards the "output" 

of these systems will stem from current structural 
reforms, from the more or less rapid resorption of 
dropouts and from possible qualitative changes. The 
process of levelling out disparities in educational 
participation is bound to develop very slowly, at any 
rate until the "saturation point" (i.e. 10C$ enrolment) 
for a particular social group in a given cycle is 
reached. 

In any case, the trend observed discriminates in 
favour of the factors which usually govern social 
demand. In consequence, there is a diminishing 
interest in planning methods which consider pure 
economic criteria (rates of return and manpower 
requirements), at least as they are now formulated. 

- This being granted, if it is to absorb steadily 
increasing numbers of graduates, the labour market will 
call for radical reforms, all of which must promote 
greater mobility in view of the lower initial occupational 
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choice left open to redundant numbers of graduates in 
relation to needs. This process will have to be 
accompanied by a feedback effect on the qualitative 
plane from the labour market onto the educational 
system. 

- It may also be that the democratization of education 

and its corollary, a fast -increasing supply of graduates, 
will result in lesser economic benefits being attached 
to degrees (by reducing wage differentials between 
levels of skills). This again raises the overall 
problem of manpower demand and its adjustment to the 
supply through the medium of wage structures. More 
broadly speaking, the question to which ultimately a 
reply must be given is the capacity of the educational 
system to democratize society. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLAKNIKG METHODS 



INTRODUCTION 




1 . The object of this report is to provide a synthesis of 
the various methods most commonly used in educational planning 
with a view to quantifying the criteria which guide, or should 
guide, the development of educational systems. There are 
three such methods, which can be defined as follows : 

(i) The ’’social demand” method, which, as its name implies, 
consists in planning the educational system with a 
view to satisfying the demand for education as expressed 
by the family units in a given country. The problem 
thus consists in quantifying this demand in advance 
and providing for a corresponding development in the 
education sector, in the same way as economic planning 
deduces growth rates for the various sectors of 
production from the anticipated final demand for the 
various goods and services. 

(ii) The "rate of return” method, on the other hand, is 
based on criteria of economic profitability. The 
benefits derived from additional education are compared 
with the cost of obtaining it, in order to calculate 
the rate of return on investment in the education 
sector. This rate is then compared with the 
corresponding rates in other sectors of the economy; 
depending on whether the comparison is favourable or 
not, a decision is taken on whether to invest more in 
education. 

(iii) The manpower’ 5 method, which makes use of manpower 

forecasts in order to quantify the economic objectives 
of education, is based on the idea that the educational 
system is primarily called upon to supply the economic 
system with the qualified personnel it may require at 
levels. The principle of this method is that 
of 55 technological complementarity 55 between the 
production and the education systems. Educational 
development should, therefore, be guided by the 
estimated manpower needs classified by qualification 
level. 

2. The use of mathematical models for educational planning 
has only recently come to the fore. In their present state 
of development, the models do not seem to have any originality 
as a planning method compared with previous methods; but their 
systematic use is useful if not indispensable (a) in evaluating 
the ultimate, and sometimes contradictory, consequences of 
planning forecasts, particularly when the latter attempt to 
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reconcile the irreconcilable, and (b) to provide rapidly 
alternative ways of reaching the same series of objectives. 

In other words, the interest of mathematical models - when 
programmed - lies essentially in the greater coherence , 
flexibility and spe ed which they bring into the overall planning 
process. 

3. There is no need to set out here in detail the possible 
contradictions of these different approaches. One should, 
however, state briefly the points at issue: 

r The social demand approach regards education as a consumer 
good which should become available to all as rapidly as 
possible; the corollary is the reduction of inequalities 
in the access to education (1). 

- In the rate of return approach, education is regarded as 
an investment, the benefits of which - whether social or 
private - must be calculated and, if possible, maximised; 
this leads directly to calculations of the "productivity" 
of the educational system (2) which, in turn, lead to 
research into ways of minimising educational costs. 

~ The special feature of the manpower approach is that it 
ignores the controversy at the centre of the two previous 
methods, i.e., whether education is a consumer good or a 
capital good, and favours strictly technical relationships 
between the production system and the output of the educational 
system. 

4. As concerns mathematical models, it follows from our 
previous remarks that they will reflect the one or the other of 
the approaches, depending on the prevailing fashion. It would 
be fair to say that these models have been until now mainly 
econometric, in the sense that most of them accept manpower 
constraints and the "costs" aspect of analyses of rates of 
return. They also tend to be increasingly related to models 
describing the progress of schooling within the educational 
system. However, these models have not yet touched on any 

of the "social demand" aspects, such as the different directions 
followed during their school career by pupils and students from 
different social groups, different regions, etc. 

5. As can be seen, the different methods of educational 
planning have a theoretical basis which differs considerably 
depending on the role and function which the planners attribute, 
implicitly or explicitly, to education in society. This is 



(1) Whether these inequalities are based on social category, 
region, ethnic group, sox, religion, etc.... 

(2) Expressed as a ratio of output (pupils leaving the system) 
to total inputs (teachers, premises ...etc...) 
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a fundamental question which cannot be evaded, 
following points can be made: 



However, the 



“ Although the planners have been largely responsible for 
cringing to light certain contradictions, their role is 
not so mucn to choose between alternative methods, but 

° present these clearly, with all their implications, 
choice pollcy “ makers so as to enable them to make the final 



m5+inrio S £° °£. anyvalue ’ a discussion on the different 
methods of educational planning must, to a certain extent, 
ta.Le into account all contingencies with regard to place 

^ lm i e n aS * he object is not to find one final answer to 
the problem, irrespective of time and/or valid under all 

Af t® r all > the role of the educational system 

at the r nrp« 5 pn? S i^ erabl i fr ° m one period to another; and even 

xt can be seen in a different light in 
countries which have almost completed their industrial 

and those which are just beginning theirs; or 
n countries with a socialist regime and in others with a 
di f f e rent regime , etc. 

me ^ hods a 5* e one thing, their ability to influence 
reality quite another. This may be an academic point, but 
it nust be taken into account in the discussion. Some 
countries have been engaged in educational planning for five 
j> -> en y ea f* s > and their experience with regard to the validity 
pf > f .p°rf caF,ts sl) o ul d be taken into account in judging the 
Y*f£tn+e VaneSS a ^ lvan method; some methods which give 
vice versa S ° me coun tries will be useless in others, and 

The following report will be divided- into two chapters: 

imihno?! wilb P resent the different planning methods with 

thei r theoretical aspects. A few examples 

aach met hod will help to pinpoint the difficulties 
in their practical application. 

(ii) In the second we shall attempt a synthesis of these 
approaches, indicating the "specific weight" of each of them in 
the planning process and their conditions of application. For 

acaui?ed P bv e A-rn Shal i b ® makin£ liberal use ofpast experience 
acquired by a CD countries in educational planning; some 

weak°i£ h thP e! !- la °tually satisfying, may prove extremely 

weak in the face of an inflexible social reality; others, though 

more unassuming in appearance, may, in some contexts, be more S 
li.cely to give satisfactory results. 
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CHAPTER I 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING METHODS - THEORETICAL ASPECTS 

7. K ’e shall give here a brief description of the four 
planning methods listed in the introductory section, i.e.: 

- the social demand 15 method, 

- the "investment in education" method, 

- the "manpower" method; 

the contribution of mathematical models to 
traditional planning. 

The aim here is primarily to clarify the principles on which 
the different methods are based; the difficulties encountered 
in their practical application will also be discussed. 

1 • THE "SOCIAL DEMAND” APPROACH 



8. The expression "social demand for education" generally 
means the demand for places in the education system coming from 
individuals or family units. It can be sub-divided into a 
current demand - caused by demographic trends and the maintenance 
of the present rate of progress in enrolment - and an extra 
demand caused by the arrival of new education 'consumers' from 
social groups previously underprivileged in this respect. The 
importance attaching to this supplementary demand enables 
educational planning exercises based on social demand to be 
split up into three categories. 

(i) Those based on a wholly "contingent" future 

educational demand, in other words, bound up with 
present conditions, in particular in terms of 
motivation in relation to schooling and of 
"reasonable" estimates of the possibilities of 
access to and pursuance of studies. In this 
case, the importance attached to the supplementary 
education demand over and above what we have 
called the current demand is likely to be low. 

The equalisation of educational opportunity is 
likely to be a very slow process. 

(ii) A more clear-cut option in favour of reducing 
inequality of access to education allows more 
ambitious targets to be set for the development 
of the educational system; in this case, present 
enrolment ratios of social - or regional, ethnic 
etc. - groups form the objectives for the less 
favoured groups. This principle is based on the 
hypothesis that the consumption of education 
services should be identical throughout the various 
strata of society, the distribution of ability 
among these strata not forming any a priori obstacle. 
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(in) A still more voluntarist attitude consists in 

Dasins the development of the educational system 
on ex ^ iaus «ive utilisation of tile 

in ® ach a S e group. To the 
extent that these can be identified and quantified, 

j cou— d lorrn the ’absolute' demand for education. 

? r r?l^ ntext ° f ®f acationa l policies in the various 
...i .C.D. countries supplies illustrations of these three methods. 

The 'contingent^ social demand in educational planning 

widelv uspd" C SbpihK nt:; demand is certainly the most 

T „ m y . used » whether implicitly or explicitly, by all planners 

In most cases, evaluating this demand boils diwn to proiSti£r 
the current growth rate of enrolment into the mure^ Since 

momen^iSnv^f e +b S hl ® h “ most European countries at the 
n? ^ f ?? ose responsible think that it raises problems 

bL enourh sc !“ o: !- building, pedagogic renewal, etc. 

+Vif po preclude awakening a potential demand that is all 

the more frightening as it is unlcno n. 

mechanism?rtiUv n i r?? tri6? which £ ave no educa tional planning 
mecS^mo it / aia becoming rare) and in those where such 
mechanisms as do exxfit have practically no effective power(these 

has rSnotbPt?p S/ Vi lhe + developrnen t of the educational system 
nas a homothetic character. In the last resort it i c 

Sffi?iSised W ov the f *5® ,: ?? ntin Sent' J demand for education is 
officialised or not, for it will always determine what is done. 

llneofl ddt> bins Report (1) is a good example of planning- 

s'®^ 01 11 Prelecting social demand. In Chapter VI of this 

^ fs%^r iOU ? S in the calcula tion of the demand for 

in order* 1 hlsher educatl on are clearly summarised. They are, 

(i) determining the size of the age groups corresponding 
to higher education; " ® 

(n) estimating the proportion of these age groups leaving 
econdary education with the necessary qualifications 
for entry into higher education; 

(iii) forecasting the proportion of those entitled who 
will apply for admission; 

(iv) deciding what proportion will, in fact, be admitted; 



(D 



Higher Education (Report of the Committee appointed by 

? ln i 8te S under the Chairmanship of Lord Robbins, 
lSbl-63), London H.L1.S.0., 1963. *' 
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(v) converting the projected number of entrants into 

the projected number of places by making additional 
estimates concerning the length of studies and the 
number of foreign students. 



12. The main hypotheses involved in this calculation 
ar ® • ?°^f ows * After the demographic projections were 
made (i), it was estimated that the proportion of the age 
group qualifying for entry (ii) should increase from 7 to 13;' 
between 1961 and 1980; this, in fact, was an extension of 
the trend noted between 1954 and I960. The proportion of 
those qualified applying for university entrance (iii) will 
increase by no more than 10?'. over the whole period, the 

y° mi S people with 2 ’A -levels' going up from 60 to 
bb,.>. On the other hand, the ratio of entrants to qualified 
applicants (iv) will remain constant, which would make for 
an easier entrance; actually, this ratio had shown a declining 
trend during recent years. lastly, the length of studies will 
tend to increase and the proportion of foreign students in 
the total to remain constant (v). The social “demand" for 
education as applied in this case seems, therefore, to have a 
very restricted character;. 



(a) there is no specific action whatsoever to increase 
enrolment ratios in secondary education, and thus 
the number of those qualified to continue their 
studies; 

(b) the propensity of those qualified to apply for entry 
in the future is certainly under-estimated; 

(c) lastly, the "demand" as such would require that the 
number of those admitted be equal to the number of 
qualified applicants, always assuming that these 
qualifications do, in fact, correspond to the quality 
requirements stipulated by the institutions of higher 
education. 



J 3 • , . Does the higher education system really respond to an 

individual demand for places? Is it not rather the system 
that determines a "reasonable" supply of places - the supply 
^■ s 1 “ in position to offer in order to meet the current 
increase in the number of those qualified by secondary education? 

1*r« It would seem difficult to do less than that, given 

these two additional conditions, firstly, that schoolchildren 
retain a more or less unchanged motivation regarding higher 
education, and, secondly, that one application out of three, 
even though motivated and qualified, will be rejected. 

15« In practice, what we have called the contingent demand 

is that resulting simply from extrapolating past trends; the 
various ’brakes' already in the system enabling demand to be 
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throttled are maintained; and any factors that could intensify 
motivation towards schooling are unchanged. 

® ) Socia l demand based on reducing inequalities of 
educational opportunities 

a ) Inequalities of access to, or participation in 
education 

^ * At present, the objective set by many countries is the 
reduction of social inequalities (sex, ethnic, regional or 
religious) in educational participation. Given the present 
enrolment situation in European countries, the objectives 
relate primarily to secondary education; it is certainly only 
a t this level that these objectives have any likelihood of being 
attained in any but the remote future. 

^ 7 • Some educational planning exercises carried out in the 
Netherlands would appear as an effort to give the social demand 
for places a somewhat less contingent character and to mak e it 
a little less dependent on the potential supply of the system 
than it is at the moment (1). 

18. Firstly, regional differences in enrolment ratios on 
entry into long secondary education (leading to university) 
were analysed and an. attempt was made to elucidate the causes 
of these differences. Occupational structure was found to 
var i a bl e providing the best explanation of these 
differences. In other words, regional inequalities in 
educational participation are merely the reflection of social 
inequalities, the less urbanised regions having a more unfavourabl' 
structure and vice versa. 



19. The second idea is that of a maximum enrolment of an 
age group set by the intellectual potential contained in that 
group; thus an admission ratio of 85<tf for children from the 
top management social group would constitute the maximum, the 
other 15 / > not having sufficient ability for academic secondary 
studies. Demand can then be easily measured by the number 
of places required for an 857 ; - enrolment of the children of 
other social groups. The "voluntarist" nature of this demand 
is clear, since the purpose is to iron out inequalities due to 
social origin, whereas rates of admission to the first year of 
secondary education had increased at roughly the same pace in 
the varii-us social classes between 194S and I960. 



(1) See '‘The past and future inflow of students into the 
upper levels of education in the Netherlands" by 
ii. Suiter, in Social Objectives in Educational 
Planning , OECD, Paris 1967. 
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20. For higher education, the demand concept adopted is 
far more restrictive, since the transfer ratio for certificated 
secondary education leavers to university is to remain constant 
and at a relatively low level, particularly for girls (about 
20$) . In other words, the individual demand for university 
places will be affected by the rapid growth in secondary 
enrolment, but the propensity of certificate-holders to continue 
their studies will be maintained at a constant level, which 
constitutes a paradox to the extent that the same factors are 

at work in both cases. 

21. Apart from this work done in the Netherlands, several 
similar studies have been made in OECD countries (1). Their 
respective methodologies, largely conditioned by the availability 
of statistical data, are very similar. 

22. The starting point consists in noting regional inequalitie 
in educational participation. These are usually typified by 

an enrolment ratio calculated for a given age (access) or a 
given age group (participation) in each region. The number, 
and consequently the size, of the regions vary- from 8 in 
Yugoslavia to 800 in Norway; their degree of uniformity varies 
in consequence. The second stage consists in finding 
"explanatory" factors for these disparities. They are 
practically always the same: 

(i) distance from school to home, a function of the 
country’s degree of urbanisation; 

(ii) material resources of families and cost of 
schooling; 

(iii) employment possibilities for young people with 
low-level qualifications; 

(iv) parents' social status category and/or level of 
education; 

(v) wife's;} attitude to marriage - and occupational life; 

(vi) child's past achievement in school. 

23. The respective influences of these various factors 
may vary, of course, from country to country and according 

to the educational levels considered. In the case of France, 
for example, at the level of the first cycle of secondary 
education (2), the distance between home and school was held 



(1) For a general survey of the question, see Group 
disparities in Educational Participation, Paper No. 4 
/STP(70)9/ of the Educational Growth Review. 

(2) Four-year guidance cycle, sixth to ninth years of study. 
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to be the primary factor in the participation of some 
categories of children in certain -vertical' 1 aspects of this 
educational level; the predominance of sons of country 
people in the old school-leavers’ classes (post— primary) 
is now disappearing? at the other end of the scale, there is 
a majority of sons from the managerial and the middle class 
in sections leading to university. Hence the school map - 
based on demographic projections - which is used for the 
siting of new and comprehensive establishments i.e., those 
containing the various vertical sections of the first cycle, 
over the whole of a system’s area. The fact of bringing 
secondary education channels within range for the whole 
of the population does represent an effort to remove geographical 
obstacles, but there are, of course, other obstacles. 

24 • As we have seen in the Netherlands it is considered 

that a region’s occupational structure is the factor exercising 
the greatest influence on "gymnasium” participation rates. 

At the higher education level, however, distance constitutes 
an obstacle in the case of technological institutes, though 
not in the case of universities. "/omen's attitude towards 
higher studies is undoubtedly a determining factor for enrolment 
ratios at this level. 



25. The third stage generally consists in representing 
these "explanatory” factors by a simple arithmetical number. 

For some of them, this presents no difficulty, but for others 
a certain veiling of reality is inevitable, as in the case 

of the "occupational structure index” used in the Netherlands 
study' (1 ) . 

26. Then the enrolment ratios are related to their 
"explanatory” factors by means of single or multiple correlation 
coefficients. In fact, only single coefficients of correlation 
are really usable in view of the high degree of collinearity 
between the explanatory variables themselves. Thus parents' 
educational level in a region, the region’s occupational 
structure and its degree of urbanisation are all separately, 
and in decreasing order of importance, factors linked to 
enrolment ratios. All these factors are also closely 
interrelated, so that it is not possible statistically to 
separate their respective effect on enrolment ratios. 



(1) This index is worked out in the following way. The 
numbers employed in the various occupations in a given 
region are multiplied by the grammar school admission 
rates for the children of these groups, calculated for 
the country as a whole; the product obtained is divided 
by the total number in all ■; roups. This weighted average 
of the regional manpower composition has been called 
"social class index". One cannot help querying the 
significance of this index; why weight by participation 
ratio? Vt'age sfcr-nc tm*e, educational level or anything else 
could have been used just as well. 
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27. Generally, therefore, it is the most rigid single 
relationship that determines the factor which can be used 
for forecasting, and even then the development of this 
adopted factor has to be forecast and, if necessary, 
accelerated. Sometimes this is likely to be neither simple 
nor easy. It is certainly possible to change girls' 
attitudes to studies by the right sort of publicity; but 

it would be more difficult to affect the educational level 
of parents, one of the factors determining enrolment ratios, 
since this educational level can be raised significantly 
only by that of the following generation (1); the present 
and future development of the educational system, in this 
case, would be a function of its past development. As 
regards occupational structure, this will change largely as 
a function of economic variables, e.g. per capita income, 
degree of industrialisation, type of activity, etc., all of 
which are linked to enrolment ratios. 

28. Here, therefore, the problem of cause and effect 

is primordial. The only way for progress to be made in this 
area is to remove the obstacles to enrolment one by one. It 
is pointless to disguise the fact that some of them are deeply 
rooted in society; a policy designed to iron out inequalities, 
if unaccompanied by social reform, would seem illusory. 

(b) Inequalities in school career 

29. Once access to and/or participation in a school cycle 
are secured for practically the whole of an age group, there 
remains the problem of ensuring that inequalities do not 
reappear during the course of schooling. 

30. Two methods have been used for studying these 

inequalities. The first is in all respects identical with 
that described in the preceding section, the only difference 
being that participation rates are replaced by success rates 
per region at a given educational level: for example, in 

Norway, the proportion of those leaving primary school who 
finish secondary school five years later, or, in Great Britain, 
the percentage of 13-year-old schoolchildren still at school 
four years later. The 15 explanatory" factors for these rates 
are roughly the same as for the participation rates, and 

the interpretation problems wholly similar.. 

31 • Usually the starting point chosen is regional 
disparities, because statistical enrolment data are available 
in this area, national enrolment ratios merely being the 



(1) Interregional migration of qualified personnel may also 
contribute significantly -to thi.a,pai*ti cularly, country- 
town migration. 
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aggregates of the regional figures. A more ambitious 
method is to follow a national sample of schoolchildren 
after first establishing a number of their personal 
characteristics, such as place of birth, parents’ occupation 
and education level, etc. These characteristics can then 
be related to children' s school streaming, their school 
progress (repeatings and drop-outs).. 

32. A study of this kind has been carried out in France (1). 
A cohort of 18,000 schoolchildren was studied from the time 

it left primary school until its admission into the second 
cycle of secondary education, i.e., five years' schooling. 

33. Here we have a study of time-related flows whose 
results are expressed in terras of conditional probabilities, 
such as the percentage of pupils completing a given schooling 
cycle within a given time by father's social category, etc. 

The primary interest of this type of study is that it brings 
out the different streamings of children in a cycle that is 
theoretically part of compulsory schooling. These streamings 
constitute ju3t as many inequalities which are generally 
masked by global participation rates. Their causes are then 
investigated by the sub-sampling technique; in this, the 
sub-samples are related to sex, home, father's occupation, 
age, and previous achievement at school. The comparison 

of the enrolment tables for each of these sub-groups clearly 
shows that sex, for example, has no influence on streaming 
and the schooling lag associated with it; however, the nine 
social status categories used condition school streaming to 
a considerable extent. These conclusions are of the same 
kind as those arrived at by comparing participation rates 
with their "explanatoiy" factors, using single correlation 
coefficients. It is also possible to show the combined 
impact on streaming of two factors, in this case, age and 
previous achievement at school (2), or the impact of one of 
them with the other kept constant (see the school-life tables 
in relation to achievement at school for eacn age;. I'his 
information is similar to that obtainable from multiple or 
partial correlation coefficients. The point where things 
become complicated is when the order of importance of the 
different factors - social origin, age and achievement at 
school - has to be established. In our case, this problem 
is avoided by the fact that the influence of the father's 
occupation makes itself felt on the direction taken by the 



(1) "Orientation et selection scolaires; cinq annees d'une 
promotion", by A. Girard and H. Bastide, Population , 
January -February and March-April, 1969* 

(2) The authors are the more justified in so doing as one 
of their variables, ach.ievement at school, has a 
direct consequence on age, since the factor concerned 
is the repeating in the last class of the primaxy cycle. 
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child at the beginning of the cycle of studies being 
considered ( 1 ) and can be disregarded thereafter. But if 
*'^ e i.T 3 ^ ruC ^ ure this cycle had been " comprehensive" , the 
problem would inevitably have arisen, and the comparison of 
series of enrolment tables showing in turn the impact of 
each factor with the others kept constant would probably 
have failed to solve it. 

34. The method of following cohorts in time thus enables 
a S-'-tuation to be seen dynamically, and avoids the 

artificial device of regional breakdown. But it comes up 
against the same conceptual problems as the latter. 

(°) Inequa lities in respect of achievement at school 

35t As might be expected, the countries where total 
enrolment of the secondary level age group is in process of 
realisation tend to be more concerned wixh problems of 
disparity in achievement at school. It would seem that, once 
quantitative equality in participation was achieved at a 
given scnooling level (2), more subtle inequalities became 
apparent with regard to the branch of education involved 
' academic, technical o.r occupational in countries where these 
streams exist), to the quality of the school attended when the 
educational cycle is of the ’’comprehensive 1 *' type, and, lastly, 
to the achievement of pupils at the end of the cycle. 

(i) The first source of inequality, the type of 

education followed, is beginning to be seriously 
combatted in a number of European countries. 

By and large, all current structural reforms of 
the secondary cycle can be said to represent an 
attempt to move from an initial situation of pupil 
differentiation by vertical sections of differing 
prestige and duration to an "integrated" educational 
cycle. Admittedly, the degree of integration 
may vary (3) from the retention of some barriers 
to mobility - such as programmes, pedagogic 
methods or a different "spirit” in different 
sections - to a quasi-total integration on the 
American or Japanese models. 





(1) To such an extent that it results in hyperselection for 
the least favoured groups; the rate of progress of the 
minority of children from these gi*oups selected for long 
cycle education is even better than that of childi*en from 
more favoured groups. 

(2) In OECD countries, this means integral enrolment of the 
a § e group, the only method known at present of remedying 
under-enrolment of ill-favoured social groups. 

(3) See development of Secondary Education.* Tr ends and 
Implic ations , OECD, Paris, 1969. 
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